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N\ XXXIII. 
PRIZE DISSERTATION, 

which was honored with the Magellanic Gold Medal, by the Philosophical Society 
January, 1793. 

CADMUS, or a TREATISE on the ELEMENTS of 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE, illuf rating, by a philofo- 
phical Divifion of SPEECH, the Power of each Charac- 
ter, thereby mutually fixing the Orthography and Orthoe- 
py. 

COS. NESC1RE, FUDENS PRATE, OJJAM DISCERE MALO? 

Hor: ArsPoet: v. 88. 

With an ESSAY on the mode of teaching the DEAF, or 
SURD and confequently DUMB, to SPEAK. 

PERHAPS there is no fubjed of -which the 
generality of men are fo ignorant, as the fub- 
ject of the following paper : indeed there is fcarcely one 
that ignorance affetts fo much to defpife j but, though 
unexpanded minds may not deem it worthy of a thought, 
fome of the greateft philofophcrs have confidered it of 
fuch importance as to claim their particular attention* 
The learned Bifhop Wilkins, in his treatife on a philofo- 
phical language, informs us, that befides the famous Em- 
perors Caius Julius Csefar, and 0<3avius Auguftus, who 
both wrote upon this fubjecl:, Varro, Apian, Quintilian 
and Prifcian beftowed much pains upon the alphabet: fince 
them Erafmus, both the Scaligers, Lipfius, Salmafius, Vol- 
fius, Jacobus Matthias, Adolphus Metkerchus, Bernardus 
Malinchot, &c. — alfo Sir Thomas Smith, Bullokar, Alex- 
ander Gill, and Doctor WaMbf ; the laft of whom Wil- 
kins thinks, had confidered with the greateft accuracy and 
fubtlety the philofophy of articulate founds. He alfo ac- 
knowledges 

t I am forry that my remoteneft from any library prevent* my perufing moft of theft au. 
hor», as 1 write this ia Ttrttla, my native place. 1794. 
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knowledges his obligations to the private papers of Doctor 
William Holder, and Mr. Lodowick. We find intheBif- 
hop's work a great difplay of ingenuity and good reafonj 
and on this fubject many excellent obfervations. Since 
him feveral eminent authors have engaged in the ftudy* 
and have favored the world with ufeful remarks. Among 
many who have published I will particularly mention Dr. 
Kenrick, Thomas Sheridan, Doctor Beattie, and Doctor 
Franklin, fome of whofe judicious and forcible reafons may 
be feen in the diflertations of Noah Webfter. 

An attentive confideration of this theme has many and 
important objects. 

We fee hundreds of nations whofe languages are not 
yet written. We fee millions of children born to labour 
for years to acquire imperfectly, what children of good 
capacity would acquire perfectly in a few weeks. 

We fee mountains of volumes printed, and no man can 
produce, in the Englifh language, a fingle fentence, of ten 
words, properly written, if in the received mode of {pel- 
ting. 

To reduce the languages of different nations to writing 
it would be neceffary to invent an Univer/al alphabet* the 
mode of conftructing and applying of which I fhall only 
here give an idea of, as the bounds of this paper will not 
permit me to exemplify more than the Englifh. 

AnUniverfal alphabet ought to contain a fingle diftinct 
mark or character, as the reprefentative of each fimple 
found which it is poffible for the human voice and breath 
to utter. 

No mark mould reprefent two or three diftinct founds*; 
nor mould any fimple found be represented by two o* 
three different chara£ters+. 

Language* 

• At a in calf, talm, came, 
t Asr, i, jylsV. 
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Language appears common to nature. Almoft every 
beaft and bird and infect conveys its feelings by found* 
Uttered in different ways. The language of man is how- 
ever the mod extenfive : his ideas are conveyed by words, 
formed either by fingle or connected founds; thefe founds 
are produced by modifications of the voice and breath. 
Every modification is called a letter, which, reprefented by 
a mark, and the marks known by the eye to be the repre- 
fentatives of the founds, an idea is as intelligibly convey- 
ed by the marks as by the founds. 

1 How much have the learned to lament the imperfect 
ftate in which human genius has yet left the alphabet! 
It has been the cuftom to cohfider the reduction of lan- 
guage to the eye as an art bordering fo much on divine, 
as almoft to furpafs human invention. If we examine the 
ignorance, in this refpect, of even the moft learned men, 
we may with fome propriety afcribe to the fubject much 
difficulty, but, when the firft fources of error are conquer* 
ed, every thing appears plain and fimple. 

I am confident the Hebrew language was not formed 
before that alphabet ; [the alphabet was probably the Ethi- 
opic,] for the radicals of the Hebrew, are compofed each 
of three characters, and by permutation might form ten 
thoufand words. Thefe verbs have all eighteen flexions, 
and might form one hundred and eighty thoufand words, 
which would be more comprehenfive than human genius. 

It is impoffible that a language fo mechanically and fo 
artificially formed could be the effect of chance, it mult 
have been formed upon the alphabet, and more efpecially 
as it is formed by three characters in all cafes and not by 
three diftinct letters or founds ; for the ^ beth* 3 gimeh 
*7\ and daleth, without the point, have the powers of bz% 

* lis the Vocal of the H. 
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GJandDJ; capable of forming by permutation twenty nine 
words, but twenty four without repeating the fame cha- 
racter three times in a word, each containing fix letters, 
and but three characters : if thefe characters were prima- 
rily confidered as only each the reprefentative of one let- 
ter, this reafon is not valid, but the next becomes ftrong- 
er, and the difficulties increafe; for, to form a language 
of exactly three letters in every radical word, pre-fuppofes 
a perfect acquaintance with a diftinct fet of founds, beiide 
a general confent of the perfons engaged in the compofiti- 
on of the language, and memories fufficient to retain one 
compofed by permuting twenty two letters by three. It 
requires more genius to effect it without, than with cha- 
racters : by an alphabet it might be the compofition of one 
man, but is however the production of a great effort of 
genius, and approaches towards a philofophical language. 
All the world have to lament that not only the circum- 
navigators of different nations, but even of the fame na- 
tion, who make vocabularies of the languages they hear, 
are fo little acquainted with the philofophy of fpeech, as 
never to write them alike : indeed the fame perfon cannot 
read in his fecond voyage, but with difficulty, what he 
wrote in the preceding one, with a pronunciation intelli- 
gible to a native: yet moft people are capable of repeating 
with tolerable correctnefs what they hear others pronounce 
immediately before, even in a different language, pro- 
vided the fame founds, contained in the word be found 
in the language of the imitator, otherwife new founds 
muft be attempted, and every perfon is not fufficiently ac- 
curate in his obfervations, to perceive the effort made by the 
fpeaker when he utters fuch founds, as we may obferve 
daily in the attempts of foreigners to fpeak the th of the 
Englifh b e, &c. 

VOL. III. L 1 Shew 
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Shew a fentence in the Roman alphabet to an individm*. 
al of each nation that makes ufe of thefe characters, and 
two perfons cannot be found to read it alike : nor can a 
perfon.who understands the powers of the letters in one 
language, be capable of reading a fentence in each language 
properly. 

Moft of the nations of Europe have received more or 
lefs the Roman alphabet, yet there is not one language to 
•which it is perfe&ly adapted; however, although in the 
different languages of Europe the fame found is. often re- 
prefented in each by two or three characters, we find in 
moft of them fome words which contain the fame character 
to reprefent the fame found; therefore the formation of an 
extenlive, fixed alphabet, for the ufe. of Europe, will not 
be fo difficult, as if we could furniih no inftances from the 
different languages, in which they all concurred to give the 
fame found to the fame character. But this will only 
ferve while we attempt to prelerve the Roman characters, 
and produce as little innovation as poflible in printing: 
Were we. to go as far as common fenfe would direct, and 
lay afide the. Roman alphabet, which is exceedingly com- 
plex, adopting one that might be reduced to fuch fimpli- 
city, as to require only one fourth of the time to write the 
fame matter, we mud fi-rft fix all the founds, by making 
for each language a correfpondent table in diftinct columns, 
then adapt the fimplicity of the character, as much as pof- 
fible, to the frequency of the found in the different lan- 
guages* The moft certain mode of fixing the founds, is 
by adopting in each table the fimpleft monofyllables in 
which they are found, fuch as are commonly pronounced 
alike, and are the moft frequently ufed. The fame letter 
or character mould ftand at the head of each correfponding 
perpendicular column, in the feveral tables, and the fame 
alfo at the beginning of each horizontal line, thus repre- 

fenting 
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fenting always the fame found, as far as thefe feveral cha- 
racters can be applied. If the fame found cannot always 
be found in one language that a letter in another repre- 
fents, this letter muft not be ufed in the fir ft, on any ac- 
count, as it would produce confufion ; for it makes part 
only of an univerfal alphabet. Such characters might 
however foon come into ufe, by adopting, with all future 
difcoveries, the names given by the inventors, either in 
arts or fciences, and in whatever language. Any fubfe- 
quent improvements in the arts would be more eafily 
comprehended in writings, were the names and terms 
every where the fame. If one nation only take this ad- 
vantage one only will enjoy this benefit : but were 
more nations to do it, languages would in time affimilate 
as knowledge became more diffufed by intercourfej the 
origin of the difcoveries would be more eafily traced, and 
all the world feem more nearly allied. Nothing indeed 
can be more ridiculous, than to alter a proper name, 
merely to make its termination more correfpondent to the 
general laws of a language: iyet in how many inftances 
have the French, Englifh, Germans and other nations 
done this ! At the fame time they urge the neceflity of 
preferving an orthography which has very few traces left 
of the radicals, and has little more affinity with the fpo- 
ken language than two different languages have with 
each other : thus, to read and write, and to fpeak the fame 
things, are arts as different and difficult as to learn two 
diftinct languages ; for they are in general written by 
miferable hieroglyphics ; and, it is as difficult for a per- 
fon to remember that a particular written word fignifies 
a certain vocal one, as to remember that the fame word 
fignifies a particular object. We cannot then but lament 
the many mifpent years of our youth, and the continual 
exercife of cruelty which is inflicted to make them imbibe 

11 2 the 
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the ignorance of their anceftors, and for ever fhackle their 
minds with falfe and abiurd prejudices. 

Voltaire, that gilder in literature, who never wrote 
any thing folid upon any fubjed, but what may be attri- 
buted to the much injured and obfcure Pere Adam, or the 
celebrated Durey de Morfan, gave fome pieces in favor 
of a reformation in fpelling, but did not exceed a few ter- 
minations of words, which he urged to the French Acade- 
my ; they however argued for the propriety of retaining 
the old mode, left they fhould not know the derivations 
of words ; which are, indeed, as folely the province of 
antiquarians, as the derivations of cuftoms and things; but 
were they really requifite to Scholars, they have only to 
turn to dictionaries, and fag through a few references. 

Many urge the utility of the old orthography to prevent 
obfcurity in writing, but < though half a dozen words of 
different acceptation had the fame orthography, where 
would be the difficulty of obtaining the meaning ? for in 
fpeaking we find none, and many words in Englifh have 
the fame found ; for inftance beer to drink, and bier to car* 
ry the dead upon ; alfo bear the verb to carry bear the 
beaft, and bare naked, are never miftaken in converfation, 
the compofition of the fentences conveying perfe&ly the 
diftindion. If any obfcurity be perceived, an alteration 
mould be made in the words themfelves, and the ortho- 
graphy regulated thereby: inftances may be pointed out 
where it would be highly proper to adhere, not only to 
particular diftin&ions in the prefent orthography, but to 
conform to them in fpeaking— i If you /peak like moderns -, 
iv hy ivould fe "write like ante-chrijtians ? pronounced, ante 
not ant/, otherwife there would be no difference between, 
before Chrift, and againft Chrift. 

Several of the Englifh argue for the prefervation of 
derivatives, but it is the laft argument that ought to have 
been uied, in delicacy to their own feelings, for none of 

their 
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their raoft learned grammarians or lexicographers, except, 
perhaps, James Robertfon^ knew the derivation of even 
the commoneft monofyllablesi 'till John Home Tooke 
cleared away all the obfcurities, under which ignorance 
was veiled, and detected the learned abfurdities of Harris, 
Johnfon, Lord Monboddo, and many others. — James 
Robertfon, in his Hebrew grammar, (the firft edition of 
which was publifhed fifty years ago) gives hints which 
indeed could not efcape a perfon of much lefs learning 
and penetration than John Home Tooke, but I would by 
no means infer thence, that any hints have been borrowed, 
becaufe his name, I am confident, would have been menti- 
oned. 

Some of the moft learned men are men of the leaft 
knowledge — take away their fchool learning, and they re- 
main children. As all their confequence in life confifts 
in their acquaintance with dead languages, they, no doubt, 
would condemn any attempt to leflen the dignity of fuch 
acquirements. 'You muft not alter the orthography of 
languages, becaufe we cannot afterward derive the words$ 
then all the learning we have taken (b much pains to ac- 
quire will be ufelefsi' — We muft thus preferve bad fpelltng 
to render dead languages ufeful in its derivation, and we 
muft learn dead languages to derive bad fpelling. — j When 
does the lady (who fpeaks the moft elegant language) afk 
the pedant whence the words are derived ! He has fpent 
two minutes in two languages to know the meaning of the 
word, and flie has fpent two minutes in one language; and 
iwhereis thedifference ? A child muft fpend many years in 
learning dead language?, that he may know more perfect- 
ly his own. — Few acquire more than one language with 
its elegancies. I have known good latin fcholars, in En- 
gland, incapable of writing Englifli tolerably. — iHow 

much 

* Ptofeffor of the Oriental languages in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 
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much more rational would it be, to ftudy the Englifh twice 
as long, than to ftudy another language to obtain the 
Englifh ! There is fcarcely one man in fifty, even among 
the learned, that writes every word with what is, mojl er- 
roneoujly, called a correct orthography, without a lexicon, 
among the unlearned none, and few among well educated 
ladies. Thefe difficulties depend greatly upon falfe fpel- 
ling, becaufe they all pronounce much more alike than 
they write ; and that falfe fpelling, in its origin, depended 
as much upon a want of knowing the alphabet, as upon 
the change of language for the fake of euphony. People 
are more afhamed of expofing bad orthography than bad 
writing : the only difference, however, between what the 
world calls bad fpelling and good, is, that the firft contains 
the blunders of the writer only, the latter contains the 
blunders of every body elfe. 

Dr. Johnfon, in the grammar which is prefixed to his 
dictionary (under letter Z,) fays " For pronunciation the 
" bejl rule is, to confider ihofe as the mojl elegant fpeakers 
*' tJoho deviate leajtfrom the vurittenivords." If the Doctor, 
with all his learning, had heard any page of his own 
works read correctly, (according to the orthography) he 
"would with difficulty, if at all, have been able to conftrue 
it, and would have been even more at a lofs than foreign- 
ers are when the Englifh ipeak Latin. I am forry that the 
vague opinion of aneftablilhed character can impofe upon 
the generality of men, and I lament how much fooner 
the errors of the great are embraced than the truths of the 
little. The Doctor immediately after this allows " our 
** orthography tobejormed by chance, and is yet Sufficiently 
** irregular.** I cannot conceive by what rule the irregulari- 
ty can be determined, but by its non-conformity to the 
fpeech, which would thus deny his previous afTertion, 
«* Some reformers" he adds, " have endeavoured to accom- 
modate 
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u 'modate orthography better to the pronunciation, "without 
" confidering that this is to meafure by ajhadovu, to take 
" that for a model or Jlandard -which is changing -while they 
" apply it." If language change, the orthography ought 
alfo to change; but if orthography were once properly ac- 
commodated to language, even this would not be liable to 
change, confequently that : and it would then be confider- 
ed, by all but Johnfonians, as great an impropriety to mif- 
Ciill a written word, as now to pronounce it properly. 
" Others" he fays " lefs abfurdly indeed, but -with equal 
" unlikelihood of fuccefs, have endeavoured to proportion the 
" number of letters to that of founds, that every found may 
" have its own char after, and every characler ajingle found* 
"Such -would be the orthography of a new language to be 
" formed by a fynod of Grammarians upon principles o/fcience. 
" But -who can hope to prevail on nations to change their 
" praclice, and make all their old books ufelefs ? 'or -what ad- 
" vantage -would a new orthography procure, equivalent to 
" the confujion and perplexity offuchan alteration?" In an- 
fwering the above I will firft aft: the fimple queftion <what 
is the ufe of writing ? It is to exhibit to the eye the fame 
words that are fpoken to the ear: and it is impoflible to 
do this without giving a diftindt mark for every diftinft 
found : to deviate from this rule is to run into error. A 
fynod of grammarians would not require a new language 
to accommodate true fpelling to, it may be fo eafily accom- 
modated to * all languages ; and if falfe orthography does 

not 

* Tn « tour through Scotland, I wilted the Hebrides, and met with many old men who 
neither fpokc a word of Englifh, nor could they read a word in any language ; thefe men 
repeated many of the poems afcribed to Offian, and other ancient bards. One of thefe Poems 
1 wrote with fuch orthography and characters, as I thought might anfwer to the found* which 
were repeated by an old man. I afterwards read it flowly to a fenfible old woman, who un- 
derftood it, and the Englifh, well enough to give me a tranflatron; this was as regular a poem 
as any I have feen tranfiated, pofrefiing alfo much genius, bot fhe often lamented the poverty 
of the Englifh language, which ihe faid was incapable of expreffing the fublimity of many of 
the pafiages. It might be fo, but I conceived there was another, and a more forcible rcafon, 
viz,, her being more extensively acquainted with the gaclic than the Englifh. I will here di- 
gress 
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not change a language, it is very improbable that correct 
orthography would alter, but rather ferve to fix it ; and 
to fuppofe the contrary is abfurd. As to " making all their 
old books ufelefs" I anfwer, that the Doctor, though he 
reafons thus, could read Chaucer and other ancient poets 
with fufficient facility. All good authors whofe works 
are too voluminous or expenfive, or too abftra&ed for 
new editions, would ftill afford ample matter for the learn- 
ed and ingenious, and they would be read, with as much 
eafe as the ancient Englifh or French. If they were books 
of more general ufe, and worthy of new editions, they would 
no doubt be republished; if not, the rifing generation 
would be much benefited by their fuppreffion. Some of 
" the advantages which a neiv orthography ivould pro- 
cure^ fhall be enumerated. ift. Travellers and voya- 
gers [Page 265.] would be enabled to give fuch perfect vo- 
cabularies of .the languages they hear, that they would 
greatly facilitate all future intercourfe. 2dly. Foreigners 
would, with the affiftance of books alone, be able to learn 
the language in their clofets, when they could not have 
the benefit of mafters ; and would be able to converfe 
through the medium of books, which at prefent aTeof no 
fervice whatever, in learning to fpeak a language; and if 
this were to be adopted by the Americans, and not 
by the English, the heft Englifh authors would be re- 
printed in America, and every ftranger to the language 
even in Europe, who thinks it of more confequence to 
fpeak the Englifh corre&ly, than to write it with the 

prefent 

grefsfo far astodeclare, that I faw and heard more urmuhliflied poems, of this kind, than have 
been printed by Tames Macpherfon. and John Clarke (Tranflator of the Caledonian Bards) 
and have heard alfo fome of the poems which thefe Gentlemen tranflated. Though I wrote 
tolerably faft, 1 learnt by fome of my acquaintance, that the venerable old man could re- 
peat fuch a variety as to keep me writing half a year. 1 will not attribute the intelligible 
manner in which I repeated the poem, entirely to the orthography and characters made ufe 
of; for my memory, as I read it foon after, aided me much, and I had not then made the 
fubjecl of this treatife my ftudy : but at prefent there is no language, that I can pronounce, 
which I cannot write intelligibly, and this may be learnt by any one in a very lhort time. 
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prefent errors, would purchafe American editions, and 
would be ajhamedto fpell incorrectly, when he could ac- 
quire the mode of fpelling well ; for he would not be par- 
tial to difficulty, and would examine the old and new 
modes with more philofophy, than our blind prejudice will 
allow us to make the teft of reafon. 

3d. Dialects [page 279] would be utterly deftroyed, 
both among foreigners and peafants. 

4th. Every one would write with a perfectly correct 
orthography [p. 279.]— 

5th. Children, as well as all the poorer clafles of people, 
would learn to read in fo fhort a time, and with fo little 
trouble, having only to acquire the thirty letters, 
that this alone ought tofilence all the objeclions that can 
be brought, and, particularly with the foregoing reafons, 
muft be deemed more than " equivalent to the confufion 
" and perplexity of Juch an alteration? But, independent 
of what is faid above, I admit neither confufion nor per- 
plexity to be the confequences of fuch a change : thofe 
who were never before taught to read, could have no idea 
of any other method, and thefe who now read would find 
no more difficulty in the two modes, than is found in read- 
ing by any fecret character. Even Ihort-hand writers, if in 
practice, find no difficulty in reading words which do not 
contain a fingle common vowel : fimple marks are ufed, 
and they attend not to the prefent abfurd orthography of 
any word i how much more eafy then to read words 'which 
contain the fymbols of every found, and efpecially when 
moft of the common characters are ufed ! befides, thofe 
whofe thirft after knowledge is quenched, may hereafter 
amufe themfelves with the books now published. I mould 
have been aftonilhed at the Doctor's obfervations, if I had 
not been acquainted with his prejudices. 

VOL. III. M m The 
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He gives fome fpecimens of the reformed or- 
thography, of Sir Thomas Smith, fecretary of ftate to 
Queen Elizabeth ; — of Doctor. Gill, the celebrated mafter 
of Saint Paul's fchool in London; — of Charles Butler; — 
and {hows that Milton was inclined to change the fpelling: 
finally, he mentions Bifhop Wilkins, as the laft general 
reformer. The fpecimens however which he exhibits as 
a " guide to reformers, or terror to innovators" 1 am a- 
fraid will anfwer neither intention, being too inperfect tc 
ferve the former, and too incorrect to deter the latter ; but 
fome of the imperfections he attributes to the want of 
proper types ; yet by thefe inftances, we find, at fo early a 
time, many advantages over the barbarous fpelling of the 
prefent age. To examine the common-place obfervations, 
of even the generality of profodial writers, would be toe 
tedious a tafk for the author, to give any account of them, 
too tedious to the reader, who fhall therefore be fubjected 
to as few remarks as poffible r upon what others have writ- 
ten on the doctrine of articulate founds ; but as Thomas 
Sheridan is one of the lateft authors on the fubject, and his 
pronouncing dictionary, in which he has much merit, is 
more generally known than any other, a few obfervations 
on different parts of his work will be indifpenfable. . 

The distinction which he* and other grammarians 
make, between a vowel and a confonant, is, that the firft 
can be uttered or pronounced by itfelf ; the latter cannot. 
How harmlefs foever this may appear, it has been more 
fatal to fcholars than Sylla or Charybdis were to Mariners. 

If a confonant cannot be pronounced by itfelf, it muft 
be part of a compound ; therefore Mr. Sheridan fhould 
have made nineteen additional compounds to thef j and* 
in his fcheme of the alphabet —yet, he fays| " there are 
" twenty eight fimple founds in. our tongue ; Jix of -which 

however, 

* See his dictionary. 

+ Page ift of his profodial grammar. 

\ Page IX. Id. 
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" however, are mutes:" h he fays, is no letter — I think he 
might have clafTed it with his mutes; at the idea of fpeak- 
ing and hearing of which, reafon revolts — If h be rejeded 
as a letter, merely becaufe it is a mark of afpiration, the 
k,p, /and o ought as well to be omitted, becaufe they are 
only marks of afpiration : £,f, e, s are alfo afpirates, but 
more forcibly made than the former. If a letter be not 
necefTary to mark the fimpleft afpirate, there is no diffe- 
rence between heating a cake and eating it ; but if even 
a dot be necefTary to mark it, and if in every other inftance 
that dot have the fame fignification, it would be as much 
a letter as any other character; for every mark which is 
pronounced, diftinguifhing thereby one word from another, 
is really a letter, becaufe, it fubje&s to the eye what the ear 
requires of the voice.— -J do not however confider accents, 
of which the French and fome other nations are fo liberal, 
as letters, but as notes by which the high found of par- 
ticular letters may be directed. 

He makes nine vowels— ^but there does not appear to 
"be any difference between the found of his fecond a, as in 
hate, and his firft e as in bet, except in length ; for, fub- 
ftitute the laft for the firft, and the word het will make by 
prolongation heet, written at prefent hate. — His third e 
as in beer, appears to be precifely the firft i as \njit, for by 
lengthening the i in fit we make Jiit, written fee t; (beer, 
biir\ beet, biit,) nor can we make it otherwife. 

He follows the Scotch mode of naming the confonants, 
by placing before each a common vowel, inftead of adopt- 
ing the more irrational plan of the Englifh, who fome- 
times put the vowel before, and fometimes after the cha- 
racter to give it a name : but here is the rock of error, 
upon which all grammarians have ftruck, who have at- 
tempted to give a rational account of the formation of lan- 

M m a guage* 
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guage. The Hebrews and Greeks led Europe into this 
miftake, which prejudice fince has taken great care to pre-* 
ferve. The Phenicians, and after them the Hebrews, not 
diftinguifhingfufficiently the fimple formation of the ele- 
ments, adopted words which began with the founds, with-, 
out confidering, in fome inftances, any relation that the 
found has with the objecl:. Thus X begins the name of 
the ox, which is alpha in the Phenician (and X aleph in the 
Hebrew) hence the Greek name alpha, when Cadmus in- 
troduced letters into Greece. — The B being the firft letter 
of the voice of the fheep, was reprefenfd among the 
Egyptians, by. a Hieroglyphick in the form of a iheep, 
The * names of the letters, inftead of the powers, have 
been hitherto invariably ftudied; we conceive them there- 
fore, not to be fimple founds, and hence the ridiculous di- 
vifion of the alphabet into vowels ; confonants ; mutes, 
pure and impure ; femivowds and their numerous fubdi- 
vifions. 

The characters ought all to be divided into two claffes; 
vowels and aspirates. 

A vowel is a letter that is founded by the voice,f whence 
its name, An afpirate is a letter that cannot be founded but 
by the breath. Of the former there are twenty one in the 
Englifh Language j of the latter nine, making thirty letters. 

The 

* I have tccn afced how we (ball be able to fpell words" to each other, without naming the 
letters— It would bethought ridiculous to alk the namesof the words that compofe a fentence, 
but the queftions are exactly parallel, or of one form ; by this mode tbe mere pronouncing of the 
•uiordjlmvlyit/ufficient, and there it no other /fellings thus a child, that reads the letters, reads 
words compofed of them, as he reads fentences compofed of words. If I were to teach a 
child, not by affinity of found or reafon, but by .mere repetition, to call the letter t /even, the 
* ten, andthex^x, to fpell the- wprdyix, it would be deemed very irrational, but it is, much, 
lefs fo, than the mode by which mod of- the words in the Englifh language are taught ; — for 
inllancc, doublerU^raytlh—ai—/ee—^aytJh, are to-be hammered, by name, into, a child's head 
to produce the word -which ! Oh, cruelty, ignorance , and lofs of time ! (See tabls of 
founds line 13. 

*e Speaking is rendering ideas audible by the voice ; tvbi/f>ering is rendering them audible by the 
breath; and a. perfon cannot therefore, with propriety, befaid<to {peak in,a whifper. Voice 
js derived from vox a, found, but we have fixed the ide,i %o a certain cla/s 0/ fimdi, otherwife 
it would be as proper to call any fouuet whatever, voice, at to call by that name the particular 
(bunds uttered by the human organs of fpeech. 
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The Characters. 



Common nafal ftopt fibilant fliort 

anAEIOU YZRLJVBW MNDGBDfFeS KPT OH 



Vowels Afpirates 



c**-*** c^J^^r*-*^*!/***^ 



snaeiouyzrljvw ©t mnia gbd ffss kpt oh 

* y IV y > 

The following characters are particularly recommended. 
anADiouYZRLJVDUimniDGaj)rresKPTOH 

It were much to be wifhed that one fet of characlers be 
ufed inftead of capitals and fmall letters, for they only 
increafe the difficulty of finding a fufficient number of ea- 
fy forms, for an univerfal, or even a copious alphabet. 
The fame letters made larger at the beginning of an em- 
phatic word, or the whole made a larger fize* or in Italics, 
would be fufficiently chara&erifiicv The printing letters, 
as in the third line of characters, above, neither afcending 
nor defcending out of the line, would render books, print- 
ed in this type, the moft beautiful that ever yet appeared, 
and the lines would be more diftin&r 

The written characters may be accommodated to the 
others by degrees; at prefent I fhall make little innovation 
in them. 



? Pronounced 
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CAD 


M 


u s. 




o 


Pronounced like, 


e 


as in herd, 


75 


_ 


a 




law 


a 


- 


a 


- _ 


rat 


& 


j— » « 


e 


— — — 


red 


I 


M n "• 


• 

1 


- - 


fit 





- 





- 


fog 


a 


. 





*i ma 


fool 


y 


- 


y 


— — - 


^e 


•z 




z 


M* .«■ 


:zeal 


T 


- - _ 


r 


.M» •MM 


red 


I 


1 


1 


_ - 


/et 


/ 




g 


«■ M» 


jud^e 


If- 


- _ 


V 


• 


i>aft 


& 


.. 


th 


m ■■ 


/£at 


TV- 


- 


w 


- 


wolf 


171 


- 


m 


- 


met 


71 


i» ai (■ 


n 


*a> %• 


»ap 


f- 


- 


«g 


- 


king" 


/ 


. 


g 


X. 


get 


I 


*■.■»*■« 


b 


- 


bit 


d 


M «- — 


d 


•mt .mm 


dim. 


/ 


** M* MB 


flx 


•*> an mt 


■ J&V 


/ 


JM Mil p« 


f 


-■* #• 


/* 


■3- 


•»■»,•■ 


th 


*• ■" 


/Aia 


^ 


- 


f 


MM ■•■* 


/et 


^ 


<■ MB «* 


k 


*■» «■ jmm 


Ms 


^ 


Ml MV 


P 


«•* «"* 


/>en 


«? 


*• «B «N» 


t 


*■> «■" 


/en 


O 


m m mm 


wh 


— 


<a>£en 


A 




h 


» *a 


£at 



Rules 
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Rules for pronouncing * thefe letters, f (hewing the 
formation of each diftinct found, in the Englifh language, 
to which it is thought neceffary to appropriate a character; 
having a t> ue knowledge of which, it ivill be impoj/ible to 
•write incorrectly "whatever is heard in any language., con- 
taining only thefe letters ; and as impoffible to read incorrecl- 
ly any language written in thefe characters ; for, by this 
method, the orthography and orthoepy determine each 
other; and, if the orthography of language were to be 
corrected, the pronunciation of the fcholar, would, by 
reading alone, be perfectly attained by the peafant and 
the foreigner ; deftroying thus, in the mofl ejfetltial man- 
ner, all vulgar and local dialects, and fitting even for 
oratory, every man of good capacity and utterance. 

The reader is now to reject all prejudices refpecting 
Names of letters, and is to ftudy only their Powers, 
which in all cafes may be prolonged, except in the ftopt vo- 
cals and their afpirates ; and a good mode of obtaining pre- 
cil'ely the true power of each, is, to tranfpofe the letter to 
the end of any word which that letter begins, then, by 
repeating the word rapidly, the letter will take its proper 
place, and the ear- will determine if it pofTeffes the true 
found. 



Pronounciation 

* Though it it faid Pronunciation i» fuch quee nttfciilUur, nee fingihr, nee baurire earn fa: 
tS t niji -viva voce* 

\ It will be obferved in the line which I fo particularly recommend, that fome of the let- 
ters have been a little altered to render them more fimple, and that fome of the Characters 
are merely common letters reverfed. The middle line of the A of the E and F have been 
omitted whiih will render them more eafy for the type-founder, and lefs liable to blot in 
printing. The V and f are the A and J inverted, the j is the E reverfed. The long S (f) fhould 
be totally omitted, it has fo much the appearance of f. The g is the fame as the Saxon, but 
rather more diftinct : the 9 of the Greeks is alfo a little altered in the printing letters. The 
© , of the Goths, may be fomewhat altered in -writing for the fake of expedition. U W M N 
are made like the fmall letters, u being the inverfe only of. n, andiu ofm, filling the line 
with great beauty, and avoiding difagrceabl* angles. 
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Pronounciation of the Letters 



Is made by opening the mouth a very Tittle, juft fuffici- 
entto (hew the edges of the upper teeth, producing a -vocal 
found low down in the throat, and fufFering the tongue 
and lips to remain at reft, the epiglottis only being raifed 
by the breath, which by a contraction of the glottis, by 
thefurrounding mufcles, occafions a tremulous motion and 
found called voice, that can be felt by applying the fingers 
to the throat ; but this tremulous motion can only be felt 
when vocals are founded, fo that thofe who are born deaf, 
may be made fenfible of the difference, by feeling only, 
and can thus difcover, when they are learning the ele- 
ments of fpeech, whether or not they pronounce properly. 
The EngHfh h is the afpirate of this vocal : it is a vowel 
much ufed in that language, taking the place of o very 
often when fhort, but it was not reprefented by a charact- 
er. — Its power may be found in the firft perpendicular co- 
lumn of the fucceeding table in fun, sun; ruff, rjf; &c. 



To pronounce the fecond common vowel, the mouth 
rauft be more open than for a* but the lower lip muft not 
difcover the lower teeth : the found is made in the throat, 
more eafily continued, and is fuller thar. in pronouncing 
j, and the tongue is drawn back, the tip of it refting on 
the bottom of the mouth. It is alfo a very common vow- 
el in the Englifh language, though there was no character 

affigned 
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afligned to it. The power of n may be found in the fe- 
cond perpendicular column of the table of founds, in yim/a, 
YnnNj — saw, snn; — xaivy Rnn; &c.->- 



The third common vowel: the mouth muftbe ftill more 
open than for n the lower lip defcends a little below the 
tips of the under teeth ; and the tongue muft lie flat. Its 
power may be found in the third perpendicular column 
in the words, yarn; — zagj—sat; — rat &c. 



The fourth common vowel- — The mouth a little more 
fhut than for a, but the lower lip expofing ftill more the 
lower teeth, and the tip of the tongue gently prefling the 
under teeth. Its power may be found in the fourth per- 
pendicular column of the table, in, y^ll, yel j — zephyr, 

ZEF3R; — SET J RED, &C 



Fifth common vowel— the mouth rather more contract- 
ed than for e> but the under lip fo low as to {hew the in- 
fertion of the lower teeth ; the corners of the mouth a 
little extended ; the tongue prefling gently upon the edges 
of the lower teeth. Its power may be found in the fifth 
perpendicular column, in, ye, Yi ;— zea\, ziilj — sit;-— 
rip ,&c 



Sixth common vowel — the mouth is nearly in a natural 
ftate, the lips brought rather clofer together — the tongue 
drawn back a little, and the found refembles the n, but 
VOL. III. N n the 
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the o is made more in the mouth than in the throat. The 
Greeks ufe two chara&ers for this found, though really- 
one is only longer than the other, and the original inten- 
tion was good, becaufe the long found was denoted by the 
fame chara&er being marked twice (oo n>), and it ought 
not to have been admitted as a new letter, as. it indicates 
thereby, not a continuance, but a difference, of found. The 
ancient Greeks, as mentioned by Plato, made no diftin&i- 
on in the long and fhort (called now the great and little 
o) nor in the long and fhort E as may be feen in the word 
*2TPATEroN written at- prefent STPATHrnN. The 
power of o may be found in the fixth perpendicular column 
in the words, yoke, yook; — zone, zoonj — sot; — 
rot, &c. 

u 

Seventh common vowel : the organs are continued in 
the fame pofition as in pronouncing o, except that the lips 
are fo much contra&ed as to leave only a very narrow 
aperture, and are much protruded; — u is- pronounced in 
the fame manner as the Greek »• Its power may be found 
in the feventh perpendicular column of the table of founds, 
in the words, yew, yuu; — ze«gma, zuugma; — fowp, 
suupj — root, ruut; &c. 



The eighth vocal found, is pronounced in the fame 
manner as the fifth common vocal /, except that y requires 
a more forcible effort of voice, and the back part of the 
tongue fifes a little, to intercept the found, which thus 
becomes tremulous. It is the vocal of the German cfr, 
and of the gh of the Gaelic, Scotch, &c. — Its power is 
found in the firft horizontal line of the table of founds, 
in the words, jawn, ynnnj— /arn, YARnj— /ell, yel; 
&c- Ninth 

• Parkhurft's Lexicon of the New-Teftament (H.) 
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z 

"Ninth vocal — The lips are fufficiently open to mew part 
of the upper and under teeth, which are nearly fhut, and 
the edges perpendicular : the tip of the tongue is placed 
gently againft the roof of the mouth, near the infertion 
of the upper teeth; the corners of the mouth a little drawn 
up, and a tremulous vocal found produced; the power of 
which is exhibited in the fecond horizontal line, in the 
words, zao; — zephyr, zef3Rj— zeal, ziil; &c — It is 
the vocal of the afpirate S. 



Tenth vocal — the mouth a little open — the tongue raif- 
ed fo near to the roof of the mouth, that the voice cannot 
pafs between them without occafioriing a rapid vibration 
or tremor of the tongue. The found imitates the fnar- 
ling of a dog. The afpirate of r is not in the Englilh 
language, but in pronouncing gives the fame tremulous 
motion to the tongue, and imitates the flight of the par- 
tridge and fome other birds : this afpirate is however in 
the Ruffian language, though it has no letter or character, 
The power of r may be found in the fourth horizontal 
line of the table of founds, in the words, ruff, rjf ; — raw* 
Rnn ; — rat; — red, &c. 

1. 

Eleventh vocal — the mouth a little open ; the tip of the 
tongue touching the roof of the mouth, and the found 
ifTuing by its fides. It is very fimple, requiring little ef- 
fort, and is fimilar to «, except that the found of the lat- 
ter paffes by the nofe. The power of / may be found in 
the fifth horizontal line of the table of founds, in the words, 
/ump, L3MPJ — /aw, Lcn; — /afs, las; — let, &c. 

N n 2 Twelfth 
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J 

Twelfth vocal — the middle of the tongue a little raif- 
ed ; the teeth brought nearly together; the ends of the un- 
der lip raifed, the aperture of the mouth becoming thereby 
more circular. This is the true French j, and is the vocal 
of the afpiratey& (page 287,) expreffed by one character, 
•which is the j inverted. The power of j may be found 
in the fixth horizontal line of the table of founds, in the 
words, ma/efty, mADjasTi;— trea/ure, trejcir;-- zeizure, 
siij3r;&c 

v 

Thirteenth vocal— The edges of the upper teeth, which 
are difcernable, are placed upon the lower lip ; the tip of 
the tongue nearly touches the under teeth, and a vocal 
found is made, the power of which may be found in the 
eighth horizontal line of the table of founds in the words, 
very, vain j — vaunt vimnT j— vast ;— vain, veen, &c. 
This is the vocal of the afpirate f. Some of the ancient 
latin monuments fhew that the b has often been put for 
the v by confounding the founds, and thereby confound- 
ing the fenfe of the word; as in acer^us for acervus, and 
veneficium for fcneficium. — The Englifti in the time of 
Chaucer) wrote faff, faqf^ for fave or except', and in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth the /was written for the v, as 
may be feen in Spencer fafe pro fave. The Spaniards, 
even now in the moft polite companies, often confound 
them. 



Fourteenth vocal — the mouth is a little opened, fo that 
the tip of the tongue touches the edges of the upper teeth, 
and fcarcely refts upon the under teeth. Though fome 
old Englifh authors give this as the vocal of e, it is not 

thus 
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thus ufed among the Saxons ; for Born is pronounced thorn 
with two afpirates; thus alfo they pronounce bau (dew) — 
Bun (to do) — beil (a part), &c. I however adopt it as 
the vocal of e, and exhibit its power in the tenth horizon- 
tal line of the table of founds, in the words, the, B3;- that, 
bat ; — them bem ; &c. People who lifp make ufe of 
this found in all cafes inftead of z. 

w 

Fifteenth vocal — The organs the fame as in pronouncing 
the u except that the lips are a little more protruded and 
contracted ; the air is alfo forced into the mouth with 
more ftrength, and not being permitted to efcape with 
fuch facility, a hollower found is produced, and if pro- 
nounced very full, the cheeks are a little expanded, and 
the voice becomes fomewhat tremulous. This is the true 
vocal of the Gothic afpirate (p. 291.) reprefented in 
modern Englifh by <w b, but more properly in ancient En- 
glifh by hiv. W\% fo feldom ufed in the Englifh language, 
that I had doubts whether I fhould admit it, or fubftitute 
the k, as it is only neceffary in cafes where the found of 
the u follows. It is not however what Mr. Sheridan fup- 
pofed — viz. the French *ou as in out ; for thefe make the 

fimple u as in blue, blw ; Its power will be found in 

the twelfth horizontal line of the table of founds, in the 
words, w olf, uauLF j— wool, uiul j— would, uiuuld. 

m 

Sixteenth vocal — The lips are fhut — the found confe- 
quently paffes through the nofe, and this is therefore cal- 
led a nafal vowel — by fome mugitus, from its refembling 
the lowing of cattle.— Its power is found in the four- 
teenth 

* Profod : Gram : *iv.— • — 
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teenth horizontal line of the table of founds, in the worife, 
muff, mJF ;-waw, men ; — wzafs, mAS; &c. 

n 

Seventeenth vocal : the mouth is a little open ; the tip 
of the tongue raifed to the roof of the mouth, and the 
found pafTes through the nofe ; this is therefore another 
nafal vowel. — Its power may be found in the fifteenth 
horizontal line of the table of founds, in the words nut, 
naT;— naught, nnnT j— nAP;~ neck, nEK ; &c. 

n 

Eighteenth vocal : the mouth remains open as in the 
kft (n) the tip of the tongue is drawn back, the middle 
being raifed to the back of the mouth, and preventing the 
found from iffuing but by the nofe. This is therefore the 
third nafal vowel. This found is very common in the 
Englifh language, though there was no appropriated cha- 
racter, but it was generally exprefled by ng as in longings 
or by n as in longer. Its true power may be found in the 
fixteenth horizontal line of the table of founds, in the 
words, toques, t:ibz;~ hang-, had j— length, Lane, &c. 

g 

The nineteenth vocal — the mouth remains as in the 
two laft, but the tip of the tongue is a little raifed by the 
dilatation of the tongue behind, which flops the found 
entirely,* till the lungs have made fuch a vocal effort as to 
force the air between the tongue and the back part of the 
roof of the mouth, at which time the g ceafes, and, by 

opening 

* When the voice, by palling the Glottis, hasfilled the Cavity with air between that and 
the part preffed by the middle of the tongue, the found ceafes or flops, and cannot be con- 
tinued as in other vowels; therefore I have called this a ftopt vocal. Of fimilar formation are 
I and d, therefore of the fame denomination Thefe three vowels can alfo be pronounced in- 
telligibly, although the mouth and nofe fhould both be ftopt. 
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opening the paflage and ftrongly afpirating, the k is heard. 
The modern Greeks even put the laft for the firft — the 
ancient Greeks wrote ArprriTOS the modern akpyii- 

to'2. The power of the g may be found in the 

feventeenth horizontal line of the table of founds, in the 
words, ^un, Ganj; — ^all, Gn dl ; — gap ; — get, &c. 



Twentieth vocal — the lips mufl be fhut, and a vocal 
found made, which muft not pafs through the nofe, but 
have a determination to the lips : it is there ftopt, but 
when the lips open the vocal ceafes, and an effort of breath 
terminates in the />, its afpirate. f The power of b, may 
be found in the nineteenth horizontal line of the table of 
founds, in the words, #ut, bjt ; — £all, bdcl ; — bat ;— - 
BET, &c. 



Twenty-firft vocal — the tip of the tongue is raifed to 
the roof of the mouth, which is a little open — the found 
is alfo ftopt, and the moment it ceafes as a vocal, by open- 
ing the paffage to the breath and afpiring ftrongly, the I 
is produced, which is its afpirate. The power of d may 
be found in the twenty-firft- horizontal line of the table of 
founds, in the words, Jull, djl ; — </aub, dddb ; — dark; 
— i/ebt, det ; — &c. 



Twenty-fecond letter, and firft afpirate — This is formed 
exactly in the fame manner as the letter j, only it is an 
afpirate, zndj is its vocal. The found is very common in 

the 

f The b is often put for the p, and via verfa, by the Spanifli, the Germans, the Welfh and 
other Moderns, as well as formerly by the Armenians and other Orientals ; and by the £.0- 
mazuior v. 
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the Englim language, but there was no particular letter to 
exprefs it, being reprefented in a ftrangely inconfiftent 
manner byyZ>as inyftell, fEL ; — by/}, as in a/Turance, Afu- 
RAns ;by s, as in A/?a, aha; by*//, as in na/ion, nEEfan; 
by ch, as in pinc£, pinTr ; — by «, as in fufpi«on sus- 
piran ; — by ce, as inOc<?an, or an ; — and its vocal j is alfo 
abfurdly reprefented by /, as in treasure ; z as in feizure ; 
g as in lod^e ; (table of founds) fu as in concluyfon, per- 
fua//on ; and where the J is written, it is always pronounc- 
ed wrong, being ever preceded in pronunciation by d. Er- 
roneous applications of" this found are made by the Englifh 
in many inftances, in feveral languages, not only in living 
ones, but even in the latin. The letter f is very com- 
mon in the Ruffian, and is thus made <£ : The French 
fubflitute ch\ the Germans Jcb; and the Italians^ be- 
fore e and i. — It is, as well as the three following, called 
a Jibilant afpirate; becaufe the breath, pafling forcibly, 
makes a hiffing. This letter is the Ui (ffiin) of 
the Phenicians and Hebrews ; and is the afpirate of jad- 
di. — It is alfo the sjin of the Arabians. The power of r 
may be found in the feventh horizontal line of the table of 
founds, in the words, Jhut, raT ;— ^/ftawl, f nnL j— -JhaM, 
tal; — /foil, fEi j &c. 



Twenty-third letter, and fecond afpirate. Let the or- 
gans be difpofed exactly in the fame manner as in forming 
the vocal i>, and by afpiration only, the^* will be produced. 
The latins called this the digamma osolicum on account of its 
figure ( f ) which now torms the (F); and, being inverted 
in the time of Claudius to fignify the «u, which is its vo- 
cal, (as in duai, ampliaiit) it appears that the 
Romans, though well acquainted with the affinity, made 

a 

* Moll of the words that now terminate in fvm formerly ended in don, as may be feen in all 
the writings of Chaucer. 
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a proper diftinction between their powers. The true 
found of/ commences the words,/un, FJn; — /all, FnnL; 
— fat; — yame FEEm; &c. in the ninth horizontal line 
of the table of powers. 

e 

Twenty-fourth letter, and third afpirate — The tip of 
the tongue is placed againft the points of the upper teeth, 
exactly in the lame manner as in pronouncing its vocal b; 
but this is only an afpirate, yet ftrong, and of the fibilant 
or hiffing kind, imitating exa&ly the biffing of a goofe. 
The Englifh aflert this to be the found of the Greek theta> 
but no nation agrees with them, and but few individuals, 
among whom however is Erafmus. They may be condemn- 
ed by fome for not adopting the general error, for it is 
certainly an error to give two founds to one character; and 
though many grammarians conceive it, in the Greek, to be 
a ftrongly afpirate T only, diftinguifhed thereby from the 
more gently afpirated tau, they will find it on examination 
to be tb, for oeos written heofi and pronounced rapidly will 
produce theos. — People who lifp make ufe of this found in 
all inftances where the s ought to be pronounced (fee b). 
The power of e may be found in the eleventh horizontal 
line of the table of founds in the words /Aird, eaRD; — 
t£aw, enn; th&nk, oakk; — //?ane, oeeii; &c. 



Twenty-fifth letter, and fourth afpirate — The tip of the 
tongue muft be raifed to the roof of the mouth, near the 
infertion of the teeth, as in pronouncing its vocal z, but it 
muft be prefied harder, and a forcible afpiration producing 
a hiffing found will form the s ; the power of which may 
be found in the third horizontal line of the table of founds, 
in the words,yiin, sanj-^/aw, sun;— sat; &c. 
VOL. III. O o Twenty- 
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Twenty-fixth letter, and fifth afpirate — The middle of 
the tongue muft be preffed agamft the back part of the 
roof of the mouth, as in forming its ftopt vocal g. It re- 
quires only a flight, but fudden effort of, breath, as the 
paffage opens from the ftoppage neceflary to form the g j 
and whenever g is pronounced, without being joined by 
another letter, the k is unavoidably formed as foon as the^ 
ceafes, and the tongue leaves its pofition. — k is to be al- 
ways fubftituted for the q now in ufe, alfo the x when it 
has the found of k, (for it has often the found of g~z y ) and 
for the hard c which Irejeft entirely, for c is taken from 
the Greek c, and this is from the Hebrew (Samech) c, 
reverfed, when the mode o£ writing from the right to the 
left hand was changed to the contrary. The c is therefore 
as often ufed for s as for £, as in peace, pris ; canker, kar- 
kjr, befides having the found of r as in, fpecial, SPEf al. 
It was alfo ufed by the Latins for, g, as in, necle&a, for ne^- 
le&a ; and for q when fhort, as, cotidie for ^uotidie, as 
may be feen in Terence: and it was thought proper not to 
admit it here, left cuftom might continue to fupport error. 
The power of K may be found in the eighteenth horizontal 
line of the table of founds, in the words, come, kmi ; — call, 
KuLj — >calm, KAAm ; — came, KEEmj &c. 

P 

Twenty-feventh letter, and fixth afpirate. The lips muft 
be clofedas in pronouncing its ftopt vocal b, and by (imply 
breathing with a fmall effort, on opening the lips this af- 
pirate will be produced. It has the fame affinity with b 
that k has with g, and is alfo formed in the fame manner 
after the termination of b. Its power may be found in 
the twentieth horizontal line of the table of founds, in the 
words, /mff, pjf ;— />all, pnn^ j— pAn;— peg, &c. 

Twenty 
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Twenty-eighth letter, and feventh- afpirate. The tip of 
the tongue is placed at the roof of the mouth, near the in- 
fertion of the teeth, as in pronouncing its vocal d. 
A flight effort of breath only is requifite to form this af- 
pirate, which has the fame affinity with its vocal, that the 
two preceding have with theirs, and after the termination of 
d, will always be formed in like manner. Thefe three are 
called fhort afpirates, on account of the impoffibility of 
continuing them. The / has not only been frequently 
fubftituted for d by the Germans and fome other nations, 
but by the Romans themfelves, as in, fe/, for ted; and apu/ 
for apu d, which are common in Terence. The power of/ may 
be found in the twenty-fecond horizontal line of the table 
of founds, in, mn, ran j — talk, teak; — tan ;-- ten; &c. 



Twenty-ninth letter, and eighth afpirate. This is the af- 
pirate of the iv, the lips requiring only to be placed in 
the fame pofition, and a moderately ftrong breath given, 
as if going to whiftle. This afpirate is common in the 
Englifh, though it had no character. It is the hiv of the 
Goths, and words written in the old Saxon were with hiv> 
which the Englifh have erroneoufly and affectedly chang- 
ed into ivh. — Its power may be found in the thirteenth 
horizontal line of the table of founds, in the words, w&at, 
octj— w^ile, ©ail;— ivhen, ©En; — which, ©iTf; — 

h 

Thirtieth letter, and ninth afpirate — The mouth muft 
be a little opened, without any particular effort, and by 
breathing a little more forcibly and fuddenly than common, 
the h, the afpirate of a will be produced.— This is the moft 
fimple afpirate. Its power may be found in the twenty 
third horizontal line of the table of founds, in the words 

£lUt, H3TJ — foil, HQELLJ HAT, &C* 

O o 2 JJfinitiess 
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Affinities of Letters. 
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J ofthe Germans. 

TThe Ruffians 
■J have this a I pi- 
rate but no ap- 
propriated let- 
ter. 
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Z -!■ 

J 

V - 
B 
" | W 
I G - 
I B 

Ld - 

To render this alphabet ufeful, it will be proper for the 
teachers of Children to learn the true Pronunciation of the 
letters* by the preceding rules, which refer to the table of 
founds, in which the common vowels are placed at the 
top of the feven perpendicular columns, and the remain- 
ing vowels and afpirates oppofite the horizontal lines. 
The characters are generally at the beginning of the 
words, fucceeded by the common vowels, except j and 
p, which the common vowels precede. The commoneft 
monofyllables, and words of the moft fimple pronunciati- 
on that contain the founds, whether written or not, have 
been fought for in compofing the table, to illuftrate the 
characters, and the true mode of fpelling is placed under 
fuch as are not written with a correct orthography, or that 
do not at prefent contain the written letters. When the 
true pronunciation of thefe feveral powers is learnt, it will 
beeafy to teach them to children, of a moderate capacity, 
in a few days, and in a few weeks a child would be able 
to read perfectly, provided the language were correctly 
fpelled. 

The following table is intended to give a true idea of 
the power of each letter, by exhibiting a determinate found 
to each character, in feveral of the moft familiar examples. 

Table 

* The Scotch and Irilh have alfo this found. 
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Of all the dljlintl founds contained in the EngllJIj Language. 
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As all future improvement in orthography, depends 
upon a perfect knowledge of the found of every letter, it 
is neceflary to obtain them with great precilion, and to fix 
them in the memory ;for on remembering, and being capa- 
ble of repeating with propriety, thefe thirty founds, depends 
the whole art of reading; which confifts in reading letters, 
not iv or ds, for we only fpeak letters, and* never more 
than* one at a time ; but when they are rapidly connected, 
the general found of a word varies as much from another, 
though it poffeffes feveral of the fame letters, as one word 
varies in appearance from another in fhort hand. If then 
we fix a certain character to each found, there will be no 
more difficulty in writing with a correct orthography than 
in fpeaking with one, as we fpeak letters, which form 
words, that make fentences ; and I muft repeat that thus 
ought we, in reading fentences, to read words, by reading 
letters ; and thus will the tongue and pen exprefs every 
idea with perfect uniformity. 

Some letters are formed by the glottis being more or 
lefs dilated f while the mouth ferves as the chamber of 
found, or body of the wind inftrument ; and is expanded 
or contra&ed, by its own a&ion or that of the tongue, pro- 
ducing fharper or graver tones> by a wider or narrower 
external aperture through either the teeth or lips ; others 
are produced by permitting the found to efcape only by the 
nofe, the paflage through the mouth being ftopt by the 
middle of the tongue, the tip of it or the lips ; and fome 
are made by fo forcible a vocal found, as to produce tremor 
either in the throat or mouth. Afpirates are formed in the 
fame manner as their vocals, with refped: topofition of the 
organs, but are produced only by the breath, whence the 
derivation of their name : fome afpirates depend upon fo 
violent an effort of the breath that a hifling noife is pro- 
duced. From 

* See Digraphs and diphthongs— feq : 

\ See the theory of language, by my worthy and very ingenious friend Doc"tor Beattie. 
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From what has been already obferved, it may perhaps 
appear difficult, in ivhifpering., to diftinguhh between voivel 
letters a/pirated and real a/pirates ; efpecially, as the only 
diftinction I pointed out, was in their being voeal or afpi- 
rated; but no difficulty arifes here; for, in fpeaking, there 
is a lefs effort made by the breath to produce a real vocal 
found than an afpirate; and in whifpering there is no dif- 
ference between vowel letters and their afpirates, but that 
the firft are more flowly and faintly afpirated, while the 
true afpirates remain undiminished in force. The follow- 
ing line fhews the truth of thele obfervations. 

1. £" I vow, by G-d, that Jenkin is a wizzard.'* 

2. Ai vou, bai G-d, Bat Djenkin iz a uizzard. 

3. Ai' fou, pai K-t, eat feokin ifs a uiflart* 

The iff line is written in the common manner, the 2d 
is written properly, and the 3d with afpirates. If the 2d 
and 3d be ivhijpered, no difference whatever will be found 
between them, except that the letter *f,'p, k, t, 3-, f, j, — 
in the third line, are pronounced much more forcibly than 
their correfpondent vocals in the fecond line, when afpira- 
ted or ivhifpered; and it is eafy to diftinguifh which line 
is repeated in a whifper. The Welftv pronounce this line 
with afpirates inftead of vowels, and produce a ftrange ef- 
fect in fpeech. The lower clafs of the faxons are fo in- 
attentive to the difference of the p and b, the / and d, the 
/ and Vi &c. that in Englifh they rarely fpeak without 
mifplacing them ; but fome go fo far in error as to almoft 
regularly put one for the other, and inftead of 
Boy bring both Pails to the pond, 
(Properly) Boi brira boe Peelz tu B3 pond, 
(would fay,) Poi priK) poth Beels tu da Pont. 

The Irifh, in fpeaking the Englifh language, afpirate ve- 
ry frequently, where there are no true afpirates; and perhaps 

in 

i DiverCoDS of Purley. 
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in confequence of the Irifh language abounding, like ma- 
ny others, in afpirates. One probable caufe too of the 
miftakes they commit in fpeaking Englifh, may be deriv- 
ed from the fubftantive being placed in the lrifh before the 
adjeclive, not after^ as in the more artificial language of 
the Englifh. 

Much has been written by many fages and learned men 
concerning the origin of language, which has generally 
been attributed to divinity, and the variety of tongues has 
been confidered as the effect of the confufion at Babel. I 
will not pretend to defcant on the fubject, nor to deny fuch 
authority, but will humbly premife a few obfervations 
which will be fufficient to authorize a conjecture reflecting 
the formation, and alfo the alterations, without the aid 
which is to be derived from the great lawgiver of the Jews. 
We know that men in different countries fpeak different 
languages. — <but who does not know at the fame time 
that the Engliflvlanguage a few centuries ago, would not 
be underftood now ? and that if a ftnall colony of Englifh 
had been feparated from the nation in general, they would 
have been taken for a different people? the manufacturers 
of England, who never go two miles from the place, for 
generations, cannot be underftood by a Cockney. Langua- 
ges differ fo much in a few years, by the particular cir- 
cumftancesof the people, that there is no occafion for mi- 
racles to explain the varieties ; and one half of our lan- 
guage is calculated to give ideas of arts and fciences, which 
have been invented during the memory of man. We have 
many inftances of the invention of terms for new objects 
in the great South Sea — the Otaheiteans called a gun, tik- 
tik-bou ! imitating thereby the cocking and report of the 
object; and we find among Savage nations, many things 
fimilar. The languages acquired by imitation are certainly 
the moft natural and exprefTive, and I am confident that 

the 
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the language of man, was originally formed by imitating 
the objects of nature; and the names of many animals 
were given by imitating the voice of the individual : we 
find this even at prefent in all languages, but particularly 
in the lefs refined. Man, in a favage ftate, imitates 
birds and beafts to decoy them, and by imitation alone he 
forms a very extenfive fcale of founds. The founds of 
the common vowels, with /, m, n, id, we hear daily among 
cattle and domeftic beafts ; the .7, z, j, v, b, are like the 
buzzing of beetles ; /» /J *» -r, like the hilling of ferpents, 
particularly the j, which might with propriety have figni- 
fied the Generic name, till it became part of another ap- 
pellative, and confequently a letter. In the moft ancient al- 
phabets the Phoenicians, Etrufcans, Latins and Goths, 
adopted the form of the ferpent for the character of j, which 
Would have been a very expreflive Hieroglyphic. The * 
of the Greeks, as pronounced by the Englifh, is exactly 
like the forcible hiffing of a goofe, and is found in very 
few languages : the Englifh contains fo many of thefe 
buzzing and hiffing founds, that fome Foreigners have cal- 
led it the language of fnakes. 

r imitates the fnarling of dogs, and we find nations 
where there are no dogs that have not the letter r in their 
languages. The afpirate of r* imitates the flight of the 
partridge and fome other birds, as well as the voice of fome 
locufts: Gutturals imitate the croaking of frogs or 
toads : the ftopt vocals and their afpirates are generally 
joined to fome of the common vowels by animals : bee, 
the fheep — bou, the dog — kuu, the dove, krook, the 
raven — kuaak, the duck — piu, the buzzard — tin-it, 
the lapwing ; kuk-ku, the cuckoo, &c. There are alfo 
a great variety of founds among animals, which man 
has had no occafion to adopt, in forming a language of his 
own wants, as their articulation is too difficult for com- 
mon 

* See Page 383. 
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mon ufe, and there are already more than fufficient for 
every uleful purpofe. 

Indeed we find few languages which do not contain 
feveral characters that are ufelefs, and to which the fame 
founds are appropriated. The Englifh contains the fol- 
lowing; c which has fometimes the power of j, fometimes 
of k ; q, which has always the power of k; and x, the 
powers of ks, of gz, or z*. 

Language does not require half the number of letters 
made ufe of by any nation; becaufe, were ten or twelve let* 
ters well arranged, they would be capable of expreffing 
every idea we have acquired, or fhould be able to invent. 
Wachterin his Natune et Scripture Concordia, endeavours 
to (how that ten letters are fufficient for a very comprehen- 
five language. Tacquet the mathematician calculates the 
various combinations of the alphabet of twenty four letters 
to be no fewer than 620,44.8,401,733,239,439,360,000. 
Clavius however only makes them 5,852,616,738,497,- 
664,000: they are - both wrong; but the human mind can- 
not form an idea of fuch apparent infinity of combinations, 
nor could the inventive faculties of man exhauft them in 
language. Hence it does not follow that the moft extenfive 
alphabet would be required by the moft copious language. 

We find among fome favage nations fuch a paucity of 
expreffion, that they cannot be faid to have a more extent 
five language than fome beafts <i and upon which would 
philofophers reafon, on the formation of language? < on the 
beautiful, artificial Hebrew, or the confined expreffions of 
the moft ftupid of the human race ? among whom a few 
fyllables compofe the whole vocabulary, and exprefs all that 
VOL. III. P p their 

* Mr. Sheridan hath not only reje&ed the c, j, & *, but likewtfe they, which he ought to 
have retained inftead of the ezb taken from Wilkins, which is re::lly not in the Englifh lan- 
guage ; but they, as pronounced by the French, is a very common vowel, and I am the more 
aftonifhtd at his not adopting it, as he knew fo well the power of / : — But his error is uniform, 
never having ufed the j even in the Words iccafion, oleejin (occaznun Sher \)—adheJion,adbiij>n 
(adhezhun) decifton,exf>lofi<m, ctnjufion^- l'rofod : gram : ilviii.— 
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their appetites crave. Shew thefe people new objects, and 
they will, as every traveller evinces, form new words to 
exprefs them : and, if the formation of any language can 
be thus proved, it is vain to look for another origin. I am 
alfo of opinion that alphabetical writing took its rife in 
monofyllables, to which hieroglyphicks could not be ap- 
plied, and that thefe marks becoming the fymbols of the 
founds and not of the things, wereregularly put for the fame 
founds in the compofition of other abftract terms and me- 
taphyfical ideas, till the fcale of marks increafed, and led 
gradually to a mark for each found. Some authors, whofe 
admiration of the invention bewilders them too much to 
permit an examination of the principles, declare that the 
difcovery is perfect, but they can only fpeak relatively ; 
for the alphabets of fome modern languages are fo much 
more extenfive than many ancient ones, that thefe are very 
imperfecT: if we fpeak of a general alphabet for human 
fpeech, and not for particular languages. If a Chinefe 
were to ftudy the Englifh, he would be eafily perfuaded 
that the alphabetical mode of writing was an invention of 
the Englifh, and that it was not yet perfected, from the in- 
numerable faults, deficiencies, fuperfluities, irregularities, 
&c. of the written language. It is fo fhamefully incorrect, 
that, when read as it is written, an EngHfhman cannot un- 
derjiand it* ', and a foreigner reading it becomes the object 
of his laughter, although, as a good feholar, he reads it 
perfectly, according to the orthography. I have often 
beard the queftion " 5 do you fpeak French ?" with the 
anfwer " no fir, but I read and write it." The fame is 
faid of the Englifh and fome other languages ; every ftrang- 
er to them lamenting, that the learned bodies of men, efta- 
blifhed in fo many places for the benefit of mankind, mould 

fo 

* Efpccially if the common vowels fhoold be read with their various powers ruifplaced, for 
there are no marts to determine them. 
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fo long have neglected to facilitate the intercourfe of na- 
tions, by rendering the mode of acquiring every language 
eafy, which might be obtained as well by books as by 
travelling into the different countries where they are fpok- 
en, if thofe books were correct. 

Syllables. 

No word or fyllable in the Englifh language is formed 
by afpirates alone, but many fyllables are formed by what 
fome of the moft ingenious call confonants, and their ar- 
guments upon them fall, becaufe built upon falfe data. 

Th: Sheridan fays " The terminating ble is always 
" accounted a fyllable though in ftrict propriety it is not 
" fo; for, toconftitute a fyllable it is requifite that a vow- 
" el mould be founded in it, which is not the cafe here ; 
" for though there is one prefented to the eye at the end, 
" yet it is only e final mute, and the bl are taken into the 
" articulation of the former fyllable ; but in pointing out 
" the feat of the accent I (hall confider it in the ufual way 
" as forming a fyllable."* 

If Mr. Sheridan had confidered the true power of either 
b or /, he would have found them both vowels, and that 
together they form a perfect fyllable, as well as /, z/, v/, 
ml, nl>gl> dl)fl,Jl y kl, ph tl y m, n, zn, vn, dn,fn, tn, nd, 
nt,fnt: If a Line of Poetry be fcanned which contains any 
of the abovcjyllablesy the reader will be convinced of their 
being fuch, by the impoffibility of reading them otherwife. 

" A wild, where weeds and flow'ra promife'ous moot, 

" Or garden tempting with forbidden fruit. 

" Together let us beat this ample field, 

" Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 

" The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore. 

Pope's Effay on Man line 7th. 

P p 2 Properly 

* Pagexliv. Profod : Gram : (prefixed to hit dictionary.) 
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Properly •written thus. 

A uaild, oeer uiidz and flourz promifkas fuut, 

Or ganfw temtin uie forbids f ruut. 

Togeeofr let us biit sis am/>/fiild, 

Trai ©nt si opm ont bj kovart yiild; 

©a leetant trakts Bagiddi haits ekfploor, &c. 

It is to be obferyed that the word the changes its termi- 
nation aorpinto i before words that begin with a, n, a, e,Oj 
«, on account of the hiatus that muft otherwife be made, to 
prevent it from Aiding into the next found, but this change 
is not made in any other inftances. It is omitted totally 
in Poetry when the next word begins with i. 

If only one letter divides two common vowels, the three 
letters form two fyllables : if more than one divide them 
they alfo form two fyllables only, unlefs two other vowels, 
intervene, as in ablenefs, e-bl-nes. 

"Whenever two nafals, ftopt vocals, or afpirates of the 
fame power follow any of the common or other vowels, 
and another of thefe vowels fucceeds, a divifion of the. 
word takes place between the double letters. 

The great diftin&ion between one fyllable and another 
is, that if the organs of fpeech be in their progrefs to the 
pronunciation of a letter, the voice may fucceffively in the 
fame flexion embrace one Or two vowels, nafal, ftopt vo- 
cals, or afpirates, provided thefe letters are fuch as glide 
fmoothly, and one commences where another ends; and the 
falling as well as riling of that flexion may alfo embrace 
one or two more of thefe letters, and form only one fyl- 
lable: but if the* effort be interrupted by another vowel, 
which gives a different flexion to the voice., a divifion will 
ta^e place, and another fyllable be formed. Quoties vox 
mutatur, toties mutatur fyllaba. 

In dividing words, the nafals, the ftopt founds and afpi- 
rates, 
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rates, have fuch particular affinities, not only with each 
other, but with fome of the other letters, that it is not 
difficult to compofe fyllables which contain fix different 
letters, joined by a fingle common vowel only; but, as foon 
as the voice has glided through a certain unity of founds, 
every additional change becomes another fyllable. When a 
word, of two or three fyllables, is compofed of any of the 
ftopt founds and their afpirates, they are pronounced in 
the firft fyllable as the organs leave the positions ufed in 
producing thefe founds, and in the fecond fyllable they 
form the founds as they advance to, and juft before they 
arrive at, their true politions; the third fyllable takes ano- 
ther iiexion, and is like the firft, &c. as in gib--bak~-kad— 
dupt. By this, feveral hiatus are avoided, though the 
fyllables divide themfelves naturally, and without effort. 

There appear to be laws to govern the divifion of words, 
if we examine fome; for there are few nations which have 
adopted a particular fet of letters, that would not make the 
fame divifions if certain words were prefented; again, 
there are words that would not warrant any fu<jh conclu- 
fion; therefore we muft confider their divifion into fylla- 
bles, arbitrary in many inftances; and a multiplicity of rules 
would rather perplex and confound, than enlighten. 

Accents, 

Ought only to be placed where a ftrefs of the voice is 
abiblutely requifite, to denote a difference in the letter or 
fyllable, and which would otherwife be unintelligible, or 
would give a difgufiing tone; but if words be* properly 

written 

It is faid, in an extract from the journals of the Royal Society, refpecling aletter from a Jefuit 

it Pekin in Ciiina ( Philofophical Tranfactions, Vol.59, P a ? e 494) tnat " tne Chinefe 

" tongue counts hut about 330 words.— From hence the Europeans conclude, that it is barren, 
" monotone, and hard to undertland . But they ought to know that the four accents called— 
"ping, uni (eve J, thunf, eltve (raifed), iiu ditmnue ( lejfeiieJ ) , jou, rentrant, (returning), 
,l multiply almofi every ivord into/cur, by an inflexion of voice which it is as difficult to make 

" a '. 
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written I think they will not be deemed neceflary upon 
many occafions ; for, where the nouns and verbs are now 
perfe&ly fimilar in their orthography, we fhall generally 
find fuch imperfection in fpelling, as, when corre&ed, to 
reduce the necefiity of accents to a very few inflances; and 
where they appear to be requifite, the exceptions will be 
foeafily acquired, or make fuch little difference in language, 
that they are fcarcely worth attention : however, where 
no difference is obferved in the orthography of verbs and 
nouns of two fyllables, the ftrefs is generally on the firft 
fyllable of the noun, and on the laft of the verb ; but at- 
tention to good fpeakers will make more forcible impref- 
fions than any rules laid down, and were a foreigner to 
make no difference in uttering thefe particular words 
which grammarians think require accent, and the difference 
of which orthography does not point out, the defedt would 
fcarcely ever be noticed. Th : Sheridan gives many rules 
on accent, but they chiefly tend to point out the firft, (econd 
or third power of his vowels, which in good fpelling would 
be rendered ufelefs. He gives us many inflances of nouns 
and verbs which receive accents by habit only, no differ- 
ence being marked either by fpelling or otherwife. I will 
give a few, which may (how that the fpelling only of the 
words will be a fufficient diftin&ion, without any accents 
being marked ; and the general rule of laying it upon the 
laft fyllable of the verb, or rather, upon the common vowel 
of the laft fyllable of the verb, and the common vowel of 
the firft fyllable of the noun, mayferve. 

Nouns 

" an European comprehend, as it is for a Ghincfe to comprehend the fix pronunciations of 
" the French E. Thefe accents do yet more, they give a certain harmony, and pointed ca- 
" dence, to the moft ordinary phrafes : with regard to clearnefs, let fa<3 decide. The Chi« 
" nefe fpeak as faft as we do, fay more things in fewer words, and underftand one another."— 
From what is quoted we find that the accents multiply almojt every word in four, but if every 
word were multiplied, there would be only 1340 which is but a fmall numberto compound into 
fo copious a language; and I am certain that a perfon of good genius, who underftands the fym. 
bols of l'peech perfectly, would as eafily reduce the Chinefe language to regular characters, as 
any other ; but the hieroglyphics of the language would be as unintelligible as it is at prefent 
to the generality of that nation. 
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Nouns Verbs corrected 



a or an Ac' cent to accent' akfnt akfent 

Cem'ent cement' femant fiment 

Con' cert concert' konfart kanfart 

Con'teft conteft' konteft kanteft. 

I had written a great number of rules on polyfyllabic 
•words, as fhort and fimple as I thought it poflible to com- 
pofe them, but on reading what I had written, thought 
them too tedious, difficult, and liable to exception, therefore 
have omitted them wholly, by which I think I have not only 
done a juftice to myfelf, but alfo a kindnefs to the reader. 

Many words that grammarians have thought proper to 
accent, and for which they have given long-laboured, diffi- 
cult, and complex rules, with as many exceptions, require 
no accent whatever ; for, if they are pronounced with all 
the monotony and even-nefs of which the organs are ca- 
pable, the very compofition of the words, if correctly writ- 
ten, gives greater force to one part than to another, and it 
is impoffible, without affectation, to pronounce them im- 
properly, even according to the ideas of grammarians. 
Where the common vowels are long they ought to be 
written twice, as among the ancients, who wrote amaabam, 
feedes, &c— The / inftead of being written twice, was 
made twice as long, as in vlvus, plso, &c.~In Englifh 
the * common or firft clafs of vowels are often doubled at 
prefent, when long, but not univerfally ; and in correct 
writing, the accent will alfo be laid, where the other vow- 
els, or the fecond clafs, and the afpirates, are double. 

A dictionary alone will contain the means of correct- 
ing all uncertainties with refpect to the accent, as well as 
orthography of words ; and attention to good fpeakers is 
the only mode of correcting our ideas concerning the em- 
phatic words of fentences. 

Emphasis 

* Of the New Charaders page 27;. 
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Emphasis 

Denotes the ftreis of voice upon the important or illus- 
trative words of a lentence, or upon a fentence in a dif- 
courfe, but is no further connected with my lubjcct, than 
by the diftinctions which we ought to adopt in writing, 
and the following are what I would chiefly recommend. 
Let emphatic words and the name of either perfon or 
place, begin with a large letter, words of greater import be 
in italics, and the whole word occafionally be a fize larger 
than thecommon text; if of great importance let this 
commence with a ftill larger letter. Emphatic fentences 
may be diftinguifhed by italics or a larger type — In writ- 
ing, words and fentences may have one, two or three lines 
drawn under them, or writ in a larger hand, or both, ac- 
cording to the force of the intended expreflion, — The cuf- 
tom of writing all nouns with capitals ought to bedifufed, 
as few of the heft grammarians underftand that nouns, 
verbs, and abbreviatives, compofe the whole of language,* 

Much has been written by fome ingenious men on 

DIGRAPHS AND DIPHTHONGS* 

But if they had fpent halt as much time in correcting writ- 
ten language, as they have beftowed in forming general 
rules, with fuch a number of exceptions, to bring the er- 
rors of written language into order, it would have much 
facilitated our learning; for really a language is almoft as 
eafily learnt, as the rules by which it is at prefent taught. 
The appropriation of a feparate character to every found, 
will utterly deftroy theidea of digraphs in correct writing; 
and as for diphthongs they never exijied in any language : — 
they are faid, by Th: Sheridan, to be " a coalition of two 
" vowels to form one found — and triphthongs three" — 
but the fame organs that are employed to form one found 

cannot 

• See the Efl£ A nTEPOENTA of John Home Tooke. 
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cannot be engaged to form another at the fame inftant. — 
It would be as difficult to allow this, as to admit that two 
atoms can occupy the fame fpace. No complex founds 
can be produced even on inftruments, any more than com- 
plex ideas by the mind — When feveral inftruments play 
a note, the ear either hears one found or more ; if only 
one it is a fimple found, if more than one, they cannot be 
called a found, fimple or complex, but diftinct founds. It 
is impoffible for the mind to form a complex idea : there 
may be a rapid fucceffion of ideas, but that feveral ideas 
can be reduced into one is an abfurdity. The Mexicans, 
according to Clavigero, compounded fometimes one word 
of the initials or firft fyllables of a great number of other 
words, which term became very long, and comprehended 
a whole fentence ; but this abbreviated fentence gives no 
complex idea., it only gives a more rapid fucceffion of ideas 
than a fentence compofed of long words. If a new found 
interpofe two others in fpeech, a new character ought to be 
made; if it do not, we ought to confider whether or not it 
is a found rapidly fucceeding another, and the two or three 
miftaken for one only: of this clafs many are to be found, 
particularly in very ancient languages, and fome in the beft 
written modern. 

The celebrated Euler, attempts very ingenioufly to 
prove, that a mixed found may be formed of two different 
founds, bv ftriking two firings together, and next to each 
other, of different tone, which will prevent either of them 
from its natural vibration ; that a note will be produced 
partaking of each, and that if one of the firings be ftopt, 
the vibrations of the other, will remain as a mixed found, 
for fome moments, after which it will gradually re- 
cover its natural vibrations, and give its natural found. 
But the truth is, that the agitation of the air occafioned by 
the firft, within the verge of the fecond, continues a few 
VOL. III. Q^ q moments 
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moments to mix with the agitations of the air made by 
this fecond, and the mixed found dies as the firft ceafes : the 
mixed vibrations occafioned by the continuance of both 
firings, will be as much a compound found as if one of 
the firings were to be ftopt; but this found, though differ- 
entfrom the two others, becomes a diftincl: and fimple found, 
as much as purple, produced by a mixture of blue and 
red, becomes a diftincl: colour. If however I wave all this 
and admit that a diphthong can be produced by ttuo per- 
fons founding tnvo different vowels, at the fame time, as 
the derivation of the word literally imports, it does not 
thence follow that I fhall grant a diphthong can pojfibly 
be made by the fame perfon. 

In Compqfing 

Either poetry or profe, attention is paid to the facility of 
uttering whatever is written, but without knowing that 
the founds depend upon certain letters which glide fmooth- 
3y after each other ; for there are fome that cannot be read 
after particular founds without difficulty. The poet is 
directed by the ear, for the words are generally compofed 
of fuch clafhing materials, that if they were read as they 
appear the melody would be entirely defeated j and if 
rhyme be examined, we fhall find, provided the words 
be properly fpelled, exa&ly as much refemblance in the 
appearance as in the found. 

Poetry requires a certain number of fyllables or variety 
in the voice confcmant with the time required in mufic, 
and not only feeks, when the fubjecT: demands, the moft 
euphonical and flowing words, but thofe whofe divifions 
and emphafes correfpond with each other, and with the 
general tenor of the fubjecl, whether quick or flow, foft 
and captivating — flowry and enchanting — fonorous and 

elevating 
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elevating — or rough and terrific. Such words ought al- 
io to be chofen as when repeated neceiTarily produce in 
the features the paffions dictated by the theme, and the 
hearer fhould be ied along by its variety. As all word3 
are not, in certain fituations, calculated for particular fpe- 
cies of poetry, authors have taken many liberties, and 
have changed, not only the meafure of the word but fome- 
times its accent. Poetry has thus tended, in the opinion 
of fome, to correct the emphafis, and is thought in all 
languages, particularly the dead ones, to preferve a know- 
ledge of the true found of words. 

It is, by no means, my intention to dwell upon thefe 
fubjects, fome of which would require diftinci: treatifes, 
and the world hath already been favoured with feveral, by 
many ingenious men, (Thomas Sheridan, Noah Web- 
fler, &c.) but I was obliged to purfue particular ideas 
into thofe devious paths. I muft now fay a few words on 
the Hieroglyphic ks of writing, among which I cannot but 
rank what are (improperly) called ihcjiops [and ought ra- 
ther to be termed fymbols of variation in fpeech*~\ as well 
as the f Arabic numerals, chemical characters, and aftro- 
nomical figns, &c. 

Stops. 

Many Chinefe words have different meanings accord- 
ing to their different % tones ; and fome of our flops 

Q^q 2 which 

* As letters denote the component part* of words, the acophasis or acophoniks denote 
the pitch or key and tone of the letter, word, or fentence ; the flexions, force, and various 
meanings which are to be derived from cadence ; and are to the letters in reading what the 
flats, (harps, refls, &c. are to the notes in mirfic. 

f Edward Gibbon obferves (in his Hiftory of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, Vol. 
v. page 321.) that " under the reign of the Caliph Waled, the Greek language and charaaers 
«' were excluded from the accounts of the public revenue. Jfthhchange was productive of the 
" invention orfamiliar ule ofourprefent numerals, the Arabic characters or cyphers, as they 
" are commonly ftyled, a regulation of office has promoted the moft important diicoveries of 
" arithmetic, algebra, and the mathematical fciences." 

" According to a new, though probable notion, main rained by M. de Villoifon (Anecdota 
Groeca, torn: ii: pag. i$t, I57-) our cyphers are not of Indian or Arabic invention. They 
were ufed by the Greek and Latin arithmeticians long before the age of Boethius. After the 
extinction of feience in the weft, they were adopted in the Arabic verfior.s from the original 
1V1. S. S. and rrfondto the Latins about the XI. century." 

$ See note page 301. 
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which feem calculated to command time, give a different 
tone to the voice; the notes of interrogation and exclam- 
mation are of fuch importance as to give a different mean- 
ing to thefentence; the Spaniards invert them before, as 
well as place them after the fentence in their correct edi- 
tions, and that rule ought to be adopted in all writings, 
otherwife it is impoffible to read them properly the firft 
time? who would think of marking a fentence in parent hefe 
with only one mark of a parenthefis? or a fentence of ex- 
pofition by only one crotchet, or mark of a parathefis ? and 
it is as neceffary to adopt the Spanifh mode in writing 
the Erotefis 1 ; — ? and Ecphonefis! — ; A mark of Irony 
Ihould be invented, for its ufe muft be acknowledged, by 
thofe who are acquainted with language; and it mould, 
like all the reft, be placed before and after the fentence — 
(+) this mark may ferve. A chara&er to fignify the de- 
prejjion of the voice in fentences fpoken. afide, as in plays, 
dialogues, &c. ought alfo to be made to include the fen- 
tence; and not write the word (afide) at the end as is 
now done. At prefent a perfon reads a long fentence 
aloud, and (topping fhort at the end with furprife — he 
whifpers '■this is afide*. This mark [- -] will anfwer, and 
may be called a Kaluptophafis.. Quotation may be re- 

prefented at prefent by two inverted commas " " and 

the fpeech of any character in an author by one ' — »— ' 
which mark may be denominated a Profepopeia. 

Erotefis — Erootefis — Note of interrogation *• — ? 
Ecphonefis, Ekfoonefis^— note of admiration or 

exclamation, -___._ \ — j 

Parenthefis — Pareneefis, - - ( — ) 

Crotchet — Krot ht or P&r&the{is--Para$e/is t [ — ] 

Quotation— Kuuseefan, - - " — " 

Profepopeia 
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Frofepopeia— action of making a fpeech for 

another, - « — ' 

Accent— Akfnt^ - - ' 

Hyphen— Haifpn, - - 

Synihe(is--Sin$e/ts - — 

Comma— Komma, - , 

Semicolon— Semikolon, - ; 

Colon— Kolon, - : 

Period— Piiriod— full flop or pufl&um, 
Apoftrophe— Apoflrofe or mark of elifion, - * 

Caret — wanting, - - 

Afterifks, - - * * * 

Hiatus, - 

Zugoma— brace or tie, - - 5 — I 

Irony — Aironi, - - - -\ -j- 

Kaluptophafis— Kaluptofafis— to be fpoken afide> (--] 
Emphafis, Emfafis. Expreflfed in writing by one or 
two lines, under the word or fentence — in printing, by 
italics or large letters* 

References may be made by figures, different alpnabets, 
or arbitrary marks of any fort, that do not interfere with 
thofe that may be adopted in general, as agophonicks. 

By fome it has been thought neceflary to appropriate 
fymbols to the paffions and geftures. But the difference 
of characters and actions in men, would render fuch an 
attempt lefs ufeful than might at firft be fuppofed ; the 
geftures that are natural in one cafe, would be buffoonery 
in another, and it would be as difficult to reconcile opini- 
ons in this refpedt, as to joir. a Harlequin to a Burgomaf- 
ter. 
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On teaching the Surd, or Deaf and confequently Dumb, 

to Speak. 

TH E difficulties under which thofe have laboured, who 
have attempted to teach the furd, and confequently 
dumb to fpeak, have prevented many from engaging in a 
labour that can fcarcely be exceeded in utility ; for fome of 
thofe to whom nature has denied particular faculties have 
in other refpe&s been the boaft of the human fpecies; and 
whoever fupplies the defects of formation, and gives to man 
the means of furmounting natural impediments, muft be 
confidered as a benefactor. There have been many fuc- 
cefsful attempts, in divers nations, to procure to the deaf 
and dumb the modes of acquiring and communicating 
ideas. — The methods however are flow and imperfect. — 
The written and fpoken languages are fo different, that they 
become to fuch pupils two diftinct ftudies. It is neceffary 
that they acquire a knowledge of objects, by feeing their 
ufe, that they alfo become acquainted with the feveral 
words which when written become the reprefentatives of 
thefe objects, and befides the difficulties which prefent 
themfelves in pronunciation, they are to remember that 
the different words which are written, and fometimes 
with nearly the fame letters, are of different fignification ; 
and in fpeaking require different pronunciations of the 
fame character — this is an obftacle that cannot be poffibly 
avoided by the prefent mode of writing, and the langua- 
ges become as difficult as Hieroglyphics. 

Some of the difficulties of acquiring a language when 
deaf, may be conceived by thofe that are experienced in 
learning foreign tongues, where they are not commonly 
fpoken, although aided by tranflations and dictionaries; 

but 
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but the man that hears nothing, has not the advantage of 
a child who learns by the conftant chat of his parents and 
attendants, and who can obtain no pleafures but through 
the medium of fpeech — he hears and is conftantly learn- 
ing — to teach him is the amufement of every one; but the 
deaf receives his ftated leflbns, difficultly and feldom. — 
There is no book which by the figures or drawings of 
things have appropriate terms, nor is there a language 
which has appropriate characters. — The more I revolve 
in my mind this fubjedt, the more I am aftonifhed that 
even the moft improved nations have neglected fo import- 
ant a matter as that of correcting their language; I know 
of none, not even the* Italian, that is not replete with ab- 
furdity ; and I (hall endeavour to fhew the facility with 
which the deaf might be taught to fpeak, if proper atten- 
tion were once paid to this important point. 

I have attempted to fhew that in the Englifh language 
there are thirty characters, and muft fuppofe a f dictio- 
nary according to this fcheme of the alphabet, upon 
which 1 mean to build 

the Method of teaching the Surd and consequently 
Dumb to fpeak. 

It is neceffary to examine firft, whether the dumbnefs 
be occafioned by merely the want of hearing, or by mal- 
conformation of the organs of fpeech. If the latter there 

is 

• " Ciafcheduno fa, che, come, non v' e cofa, che piti difpiaccia a Dio, che l'ingratirudine, 
edinoffervanza de' fuei precetti ; cosi non v' e niente che cagioni maggiormente la defola- 
zlone dell' univerfo, che la cecita, e la fuperbia degli uomini, la pazzia de' Gentili, l'ignoran- 
za, e l'oftinazione de' Giudei, e Scifmatici." 

Corre&ed. 
Tfiajieduno fa, kehome, non v' e coxa, «piu difpiatfia a Dio, it l'ingratitudine ed inostirvanfsa 
de fuol prtttttiti ; ctji non v' e niente it iadjhni madjormenntt la dtfolatfitmt dell' univerfo, it la 
tCcttita, e la fuperbia del'i tmJni, \zpatfia de' Djcntili, Vinitrantfa, e 1' oftlnatfumc de Djudeei, e fis- 
matilO. 

•f Mr. Sheridan's or Dr. Kenrjck's may give fome aid, till a dictionary be publiihed upon this 
plan. 

• Requires a new character (the afpirate of /) 
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is no occafion to proceed, but if the former be the caufe, 
the method of attempting to remove fuch an impediment 
may be purfued in the following manner. 

I ft, They mull be led, if young, to attempt to pro- 
nounce, by imitating the motions of children in fpeaking, 
and, as every thing at firft would appear to them unmean- 
ing, a child who can fpeak rauft be told to pronounce the 
letters, which you defire the deaf child to learn. If you 
fucceed with difficulty, to prevent difcouraging the deaf, 
the child who fpeaks mud be made to pronounce flowly, 
diftinctly, and with many repetitions, that the deaf may 
fuppofe the other to be in the fame predicament; but if you 
have two deaf perfons to teach at once, the firft leflbns only 
need be given in this manner, for the progrefa of both will 
be at firft perhaps much alike. 

2dly. The pupil muft be not only fenfible when he 
makes the proper found himfelf, but muft alio be able to 
diftinguifh thefe founds in others. In teaching to pro- 
nounce, you muft open the mouth, and {hew the fituation 
of your tongue as nearly as you can, then difpofe your lips 
in fuch a manner as to give the found, making apparently 
a more forcible exertion than common. The pupil will 
try to imitate it. He will make no doubt a found of fome 
fort, either vocal or afpirate — If that found he contained 
in the language you mean to teach him, point immediately 
to the letter which you find is the fymbol, and repeat it 
fo often, that he can neither forget it, nor have any idea of 
the fymbol without that found, nor of the found without 
the fymbol — If the found be vocal let him feel at bis own 
throat, and at yours, that he may be made fenfible by 
the external touch that the founds are the fame, and he will 
with more facility be enabled to give the afpirates by pro- 
nouncing them without a tremulous motion in the throat, 
which is the fole external mode of learning him the dif- 
ference. 
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ference. When you teach the afpirate of any letter by a 
fimple breathing, the organs being fomewhat iimilarly dif- 
pofed, he perhaps may (tumble upon another vocal or af- 
pirate : if fo, fhew him the letter he obtains by the error, 
as if you had no intention, in that infiance, to teach the 
letter in affinity with the laft; and let him repeat the found, 
whether vccal or afpirate, till he is perfectly acquainted 
with it, and the appropriated character. You mult then 
turn to another, taking care, that while he acquires, he 
does not forget, and let him often repeat them. When 
you have proceeded through the greater! part of the letters 
in this manner, and find that either the vowels or af- 
pirates which correfpond to each other are wanted, you 
rnuft take fuch as it would be proper to begin with, and 
I think that none would ferve better than v — f ; j — f; z 
— s; d — s-4 in which, if the pupil be fenfible, he will foon 
difcover a connection, and will be induced to fearch for 
the fame affinities in the other letters, whether the lan- 
guage he learns contains them or not — It will be neceffary, 
according to the age and difpofition of the pupil, to ufe 
different methods of difpofing his organs; not only by 
letting him feel, how your tongue is raifed to the roof 
of your mouth, pufhed forward, depreffed, withdrawn, 
&c. but alio to difpofe his, by your fingers, and have a 
looking glafs always prefent, to fhew him wherein he errs 
in not juftly imitating you; and alfo to let him fee when 
he is right in his efforts. Thi6 will teach him what is 
neceffary 

3dly, To know what others fay, when they converfe 
•with, or afk him any queftion. This is the moft difficult 
in teaching the furd, becaufe moft of the letters are formed 
in the mouth and throat, out of fight ; and here vifion alone 
obtains the meaning. The mirror, however, will facili- 
tate much the mode of learning what others fay, by the 
VOL. III. R r deaf 
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deaf man's converting with himfelf before it, but in pre- 
fence of his teacher, to prevent his making miftakes, in 
the formation of the true founds 1 and there are more 
guides in acquiring what words are fpoken by others, than 
people in general imagine ; for fo many of the letters which 
make a vifible effecl: upon the organs, in their formation, 
enter into the compofition of words, which may indeed 
contain many that do not make much effect, that if all 
the former were written down, it would give to the eye, 
a kind of fhort-hand ; and is almoft as eafily caught by 
the watchful eye of the attentive deaf, as fhort-hand with- 
out vowels is read by the experienced ftenographer. Both 
arts require long practice, but both are very attainable. 

When he has learned the true* founds of the thirty let- 
ters, in the Englifh language, he will be capable of read- 
ing as well as of fpeaking, and he ought to have a cata- 
logue of objects, defigned or reprefented, that he may af- 
fix proper ideas to proper terms. — Thus a child may be 
taught to read, to fpeak, to underftand others, to write, and 
obtain a knowledge of things at the fame time. 

The greateft difficulty that the deaf have to furmount,. 
in making a quick progrefs, in general converfation, has 
been the want of a proper dictionary, or, rather, of a pro- 
perly written language; for if they pronounce the letters 
well, and attempt to join them, fo as to read words as they 
are now written, it would be unintelligible. — The dicti- 
onaries of Dr. Kenrick and Mr. Sheridan, would very 
much affift at prefent, for the deaf fhould have an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the founds of words, whenever they 
were difpofed to learn, without being obliged to have re- 
courfe to others : but there are many defe&s, as well as 
miftakes, in Mr. Sheridan's, and though I have not feen 
Dr. Kenrick's, i know the manner, and it muft alfo be de- 
fective, 

* See the preceding differtation Page 280 et feq:— alfo the table of founds. 
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festive, becaufe in neither work, have letters been invented 
for the founds not before reprefented.-— If the dumb had 
the advantage of learning a language properly fpelled, 
•every time they read in a book, the founds would beim- 
prefled upon the mind, and reading would offer an eternal 
fource of improvement, both in correct fpeaking, and in 
matter; and thus might a perfon, who had once learned 
his letters, be capable of reading every thing corre&ly, 
and a child would not have to learn a language in merely 
learning to read ; thirty founds only would be required, 
and he would have no idea of the poifibility of fubltitut- 
ing a wrong letter in writing, for one which he could 
properly pronounce ; thus, fpelling would not be a ftudy 
in writing. I lpeak now, not only in favour of the deaf 
and confequently dumb, but of all others, who have not 
yet learned to read. Some of thefe ideas I have often re- 
peated, but repetition is admiffible, when we confider with 
how much difficulty truth is made to grow in a foil where 
prejudice has permitted error to take deep root. 

Many of the dumb learn to communicate by their fin- 
gers, forming an alphabet, by pointing at each finger, by 
fhutting them feparately, by laying various numbers of 
fingers upon the other hand, firfton one fide, then on the 
other, and by different figns, paffing through the whole 
fcale of founds---and compofing words by vifible motions, 
which are agreed upon by a friend. They alio write, and 
learn the meaning of things, by referring to the reprefen- 
tatives of words inftead of the words themfelves, and the 
meaning of things would be as eafily taught by this mode 
as by the ear, provided there were as much repetition in 
one cafe as in the other. 

It is neceffary, that the dumb have each a book, in 
which fhould be written under proper heads, the names 
of familiar obje&s, and under them thofe things which 
have a connection, beginning with genera, and defend- 
ing to fpecies. R r 2 Ic 
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As the pupil will be taught to read, to fpeak, to write 
and underftand things at once, the teacher fhould force 
him to leave no name unpronounced, unwritten, or un- 
read; and the pupil fhould be, at the fame time, taught to 
obferve the motions made by the organs of fpeech in his 
preceptor, and likewife to examine his own in a glafs, and 
to draw the object, which may be done in a book either 
arranged according to the ufe of the thing, or put promif- 
cuoufly with its name written under; and if the word be 
incorrectly fpelled, to write it properly befides, or look in 
one of the corrected dictionaries. All thefe methods will 
imprefs his mind fo ftrongly, that he will feldom have oc- 
cafion to refer to his book; and by this method he will 
alfo attain to a great proficiency in drawing. 

The a&ions and paffions fhould be acted to the pupil, 
and no movement made v/ithout fhewing its meaning, 
and noting it down by writing, that words may increale 
in exact proportion to the increafe of knowledge, and the 
progrefs which a ftudent will make by this method will in 
afhort time be aftonifhing. 

If a teacher were to undertake the instruction of feveral 
at once, which would indeed be moft advifeable, it would 
be exceedingly proper to procure as many prints or draw- 
ings of common objects as could be had, and even of the 
fame objects in different poftures and pofitions, with the 
name and action written beneath, and thefe arranged un- 
der different heads according to their relation to each other. 
The walls of the room might be covered with them, 
fcreens, port-folios and books alfo contain others, to 
which they might conftantly have accefs. Colours 
ought alfo to be painted in fquares, with their names at- 
tached, after them the fhades and the various colours ob- 
tained by mixing fimple bodies. They ought alfo to go 
through various courfes of natural hiftory, natural and ex- 
perimental 
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perimental philofophy, including chemiftry, by which they 
will fee the extenfive variety that even artificial mixtures 
and combinations of bodies will produce. The names, 
the proceffes, and refults Ihould be written, that nothing be 
loft. Space and time ihould be meafured, and all the 
parts of difcourfe made familiar by examples, as a fenli- 
ble man would fee occafion. 

The utility of attempting to teach the dumb to fpeak, 
has indeed been difputed by many, not only on account of 
the difficulties which are judged infurmountable, the im- 
perfect manner in which the pupils articulate, and the 
<lifagreeablenoife they makein endeavouring to pronounce, 
but alfo on account of the difficulty with which they un- 
derstand what others fay, and more efpecially when they 
can be comprehended fo well by writing, and made ufe- 
ful members of fociety by drawing. — The imperfect 
manner in which they fpeak depends not upon the pupil, 
if of common capacity, but upon the teacher ; and I am 
confident, from fhort trials I have made, that the art is to 
be perfectly obtained by the foregoing method. The 
difficulty of underftanding what others fay I have already 
confidered (page 313 art. 3d) and though writing is a very 
necefTary qualification, yet pen and paper are not always 
at hand. Drawing I approve of, as ufeful to every one, and 
perhaps more particularly fo to a perfon whofe want of 
natural faculties deprives him of many fources of amufe- 
ment. But fpeech is fo ufeful upon every occafion, that 
to attain it is to facilitate the very means of exiftence: for 
if a deaf man was even always provided with a book and 
pencil he would often meet with perfons who could not 
read, and one fentence if only imperfectly fpoken would 
convey more meaning than all the geftures and figns 
which woujd be made. 

A deaf 
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A deaf perfon not perfectly {killed in reading words 
from the lips, or who fhould afk any thing in the dark 
would be able to procure common information by putting 
various queftions, and by telling the perfon that, as he is 
deaf, he requefts anfwers by figns, which he will direct 
him to change according to circumftances. — If he had loft 
his wav, if he enquired for any one, if he wanted to pur- 
chafe any thing, and in all the common occurrences of life, 
his fpeech would be fo ufeful, that it would certainly more 
than repay the trouble of obtaining it; efpecially as it 
would be a mode of facilitating every other acquirement. 

WILLIAM THORNTON. 
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Obfervations on the Theory of Water-Mills, (continued 
from page 193 ) by W. Waring. 

Read, April O IN CE the Phllofophical Society were pleafed 
jth 1793. |^ t0 f avour m y crm i e obfervations on the theory 
of mills with a publication in their tranfactions, I am ap- 
prehenfive fome part thereof may probably be mifapplied. 
It being therein demonftrated, that, " the force of an 
invariable ftream impinging againft a mill-wheel in mo- 
tion is in the fimple direct ratio of the relative velocity," 
fome may fuppofe, that the effect produced, fhould be in 
the fame proportion, and either fall into an error, or, find- 
ing by experiment, the effect to be as the fquare of the 
velocity, conclude the new theory, to be not well founded; 
therefore, I wifh there had been a little added to prevent 
fuch a mifapplication, before the fociety had heen troubled 
•with the reading of my paper on that fubjeft ; perhaps, 
fomething like the following. 

The 



